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What Can We Do about High 
Food Prices? 


* 


“Mr. Scuuttz: What can we do 


the amount of food which it 
ht in 1939, with about one-third 
his increase coming in the last 
en months. 

.s newspaper headlines report the 
roach of prices of a dollar a pound 
butter, ninety cents a dozen for 
,, two dollars and seventy cents 
ishel for wheat, two dollars and 
ty to thirty-five cents a bushel for 
» with all housewives looking ap- 
sensively for further price rises in 
prices, and with the short sum- 
corn crop reducing prospectively 
mount of meat that will be pro- 
id, everybody is wondering what 
> about the high costs of food and 
it the prospect that they may go 
higher this winter. 

‘hile Americans are concerned 
it the price of food, Europeans 
ertain that they will not have 
gh food to eat this winter. Presi- 
_Truman’s Committee on For- 
Aid reported yesterday that five 
ed million bushels of wheat will 
needed for export to Western 
pe.” 

lections from the report of this 


ittee are included on pages 21-26 
's pamphlet. 


-_ 


It is a privilege to welcome Con- 
gressman Clifford Hope, Republican, 
from the farm state of Kansas and 
chairman of the House Agricultural 
Committee. His is a position of lead- 
ership in Congress on the food and 
farm problems. His prestige, political 
ability, and influence give him a de- 
Cisive voice in what the nation shall 
do on food and farm matters. He is 
about to begin holding congressional 
hearings across the country to deter- 
mine what the nation’s agricultural 
policy should be. 


From Washington, D.C. 


ConcREessMAN Hope: What can 
we do about high food prices? Well, 
it seems to me that the first thing 
which we ought to do is to get rid of 
some of the hysteria on the subject. 
It is true that food and farm prices 
have advanced rapidly during and 
since the war. But that is true of a lot 
of prices, and it is especially true of 
wages and incomes. Compared with 
prewar years, factory wages have 
gone up faster and farther than food 
prices. So has national income. 

For twenty years before 1947 an 
average of about 23 per cent of our 
income went for food. This year we 
are spending 24 per cent. But that is 
not all the story. The significant part 
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is that we are consuming 17 per cent 
more food per capita than we did be- 
fore the war. And it is better food— 
more dairy products, more meat and 
eggs, more fruits and vegetables. If 
we were today consuming the same 
food which we did before the war, it 
would take only 19 per cent of our 
national income. 

Another evidence of hysterical 
thinking is that a lot of misinformed 
people are blaming farmers because 
food prices have increased. They for- 
get that no individual farmer has 
anything to say about what he gets 
for his products. He just brings them 
in and takes what someone wants to 
give him. He can take that or haul 
them back home. 

But let us get down to brass tacks. 
What can we and should we do about 
food prices? They are high. And we 
know that if the spiral of price 
and wage increases continues long 
enough, the situation may get out 
of control. Farmers are concerned 
about food prices just like anyone 
else, but they are concerned also 
about the prices of the things they 
buy, which right now are increasing 
faster than farm prices. It is pretty 
hard to explain to a farmer why high 
prices for what he has to sell are 
more dangerous than high prices for 
what he has to buy. At the same time, 
if the price spiral leads to inflation, 
the farmer will probably be the great- 
est sufferer of all. 

The simplest thing would be dras- 
tically to reduce or to eliminate ex- 
ports. That would take off much of 
the pressure and would be easy to 
administer. But to do that, when mil- 
lions are suffering and in some cases 
dying of hunger, is unthinkable. Be- 
sides, the use which we make of our 


food exports is a vital factor in ¢ 
foreign policy. The more food 
send abroad, the greater the chan 
for the success of that policy, 
primary objective of which is to bri 
about world stability by rebuildi 
Western Europe and keeping it fre 
going Communist. 

How much we can send abroad 
not just a question of food. It is 
matter of higher prices, higher wage 
and more inflation. It is a questi 
which can be decided only by exe 
cising the highest degree of state 
manship—not only statesmanship 
government levels but statesmanshi 
by the people themselves. We do n 
want to rob our own people to se 
food abroad, but, on the other han 
people who are now consuming 17 p 
cent more food per capita than the 
did before the war are surely in a pg 
sition to use their food supplies ma 
carefully. 

In recent weeks a return to ratio 
ing and price controls has been su 
gested. It seems to me that such ide 
are entirely impracticable. In 
first place, to impose price contré 
without wage and profit contro 
would get us nowhere. If the expat 
sion of buying power is going to co 
tinue, while prices are controlled, 
would simply mean a colossal bla¢ 
market. And those urging price co 
trols most strongly would bitterly a 
pose any control of wages. Price co 
trols and rationing are impractic¢ 
now for another reason. It would tal 
months to set up the organization f 
putting them into effect. 

What, then, can be done? 
first thing to do is to put the real sit 
ation, foreign and domestic, up to tl 
American people. This has not be 
done in an adequate way as yet. 


‘ing that, I suggest that the people 
sked to cooperate in the following 
»gram: 

First, voluntary rationing of scarce 
1 high-priced foods and particular- 
ithe avoidance of waste, both in 


Second, to try to hold the line on 
ges and profits as well as prices in 
ser to take the pressure off prices 
ised by excessive buying power. 
is would include restraint by labor 
ders in demanding general wage 
reases. 

Third, to expand production of 
food commodities so far as pos- 
‘e in order to bring down the gen- 
I price level as well as to absorb 
ne of the purchasing power now 
cing up food prices. 

Fourth, to limit or to stop alto- 
her the use of scarce grains in the 
uction of alcoholic beverages and 
ser nonfood purposes. This will 
some grain; and, of even greater 
portance, it will emphasize the 
sousness of the situation. The mor- 
ffect will be most salutary. 

fifth, to reduce speculation in 
d products. 

Finally, if we are to have the co- 
ration needed to make such a pro- 
m successful, there must be strong 
ional leadership. The only man 
can exercise that leadership is 
President of the United States. I 
eve that if he will put our critical 
sation squarely up to the people 
_will ask them to follow his leader- 
» in the praiseworthy effort of 
ing starving people abroad, of 
ming the world tide of commu- 
, and of stopping the spiral of 
tion at home, the response will 
-most encouraging. Halfhearted 
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efforts and anything less than the 
strongest leadership will not do the 
job. 

From Chicago 


Mr. Scuuttz: Thank you, Con- 
gressman Clifford Hope. You have 
made two points very emphatically, 
and they are extremely important. 
You point out that as Americans we 
are eating 17 per cent more food per 
capita than we did before the war. 
And, second, you say that, in your 
judgment, it is unthinkable that we 
reduce our exports at this time when 
Europe is in such a critical state. 

For a report on Europe’s food 
needs we now turn to Dennis A. Fitz- 
Gerald, director-general of the Inter- 
national Emergency Food Council. 
He has just returned from Europe 
and can give us a firsthand and re- 
sponsible account of the existing food 
situation in Europe. 


From Washington, D.C. 


Mr. FirzGeratp: Whether you 
live in the city or in the country, you 
probably have just eaten or will soon 
eat a midday meal which would be 
valued by the nutritionist at about 
fifteen hundred calories per adult per- 
son. It will include a liberal helping 
of some meat, this being Sunday, 
quite an array of vegetables, fresh 
and cooked, moderate amounts of 
potatoes and bread, well seasoned 
with butter and other fat, and a good- 
sized portion of dessert—ice cream 
or cake or pie or fruit. To drink be- 
fore and after the dessert, there will 
be milk or coffee or tea. 

Five or six hours ago European 
families ate their Sunday “dinners.” 
Contrast these meals with the Ameri- 
can dinners. For a great many urban 
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families it was composed mainly of 
limited quantities of bread and pota- 
toes, which went down without bene- 
fit of butter or oleo or gravy. In the 
worst-off countries, meat was excep- 
tional, and, where it was on the 
table, the servings could probably be 
measured only with a micrometer. 
Dessert, if any, was probably fresh 
fruit. The calory value of the meal 
was as low as seven or eight hundred 
calories per adult person in the fami- 
lies in the worst countries and rarely 
exceeded twelve hundred. There was 
no milk, except possibly for the kids. 
Coffee, if any, was a brew of roasted 
barley or acorns. In the Far East the 
Sunday dinner, never sumptuous, 
would today seem fantastically in- 
adequate to us. 

Perhaps the conversation around 
your dinner table brought in some 
mention of the high price of food, but 
today’s table talk in most other coun- 
tries certainly included earnest dis- 
cussion of how the family could get 
more to eat at any price. Not only 
are prices high—much higher there 
in relation to incomes than they are 
here—but foods which growing kids 
and workingmen and women need 
cannot be had at all by many fami- 
lies. It is not a question for them of 
giving up something else in order to 
get food. It is a fact of having to do 
without and slowly but surely to lose 
the health and stamina for daily 
work. 

The prices of foods about which 
there is most complaint here in 
America are not high just because 
and merely because of shipments to 
the Old World. Meat is high here, 
but in this half of 1947 we are ship- 
ping abroad only about one pound 
out of every three hundred and fifty 


produced; and per capita supplies of 
meat left for the American consume 
in 1947 will be larger than in any 
other year since 1908. Butter is high, 
but we are shipping none abroad 
Eggs are high, but we are shipping 
abroad about one egg out of every 
two hundred produced and _ have 
more left than in any previous yeat 
except 1945. The prices of the food: 
produced by animals are as high as 
they are largely because of the u 
precedented purchasing power of 
the American consumer. We are, 0 
course, shipping large quantities ol 
grain abroad and need to do so if, as 
Secretary Marshall recently said, 
Europe is to avoid intolerable colt 
and hunger in the months ahead. 
The exaggerated concern about 
the food situation in the United 
States (and I was very interested te 
notice that Congressman Hope 
stressed this point), which leads te 
less concern than there ought to be 
about the food situation overseas 
centers largely on the cut in the 
United States corn crop. This ¢ 
will lower our aggregate grain suppl 
by an amount equal to last year 
record exports; but the feed situatia 
as a whole is not so bad as the cori 
prospects considered alone woul 
imply. Other feed supplies—hay ani 
forage, feed cake, and the like—ar 
large. The total feed supply for ai 
mals in the United States is off onl 
about 1o per cent from last yeat 
though the corn crop is off 26 pé 
cent. And, in spite of the short cor 
crop, the Bureau of Agricultural Ee 
nomics estimates that food produ 
tion will be close to record and mot 
than one-third above prewar. 
The American consumer durit 
the next twelve months will, in an 


‘nt, eat much better than he did 
jore the war. Now, let us consider 
contrast the situation in most 
,er countries. They rea/ly are in 
uble. This summer’s drought hit 
th sides of the Atlantic. While our 
in was withering in the heat, Eu- 
sean potatoes, pastures, forage 
jps, ahd sugar beets were hit even 
der. Because of the feed shortage, 
nidation of livestock is now wide- 
ad in most European countries. 
cally, because of the double blow 
last winter’s cold and this sum- 
r’s heat, Europe will have less 
‘in of her own growing for human 
d than she had last winter—two 
adred million bushels less of wheat 
1 rye, according to the latest re- 
‘ts of the Department of Agricul- 
‘ec. She must get more from some- 
ere or else cut the bread rations. 
ink what that means when there 
| also be less potatoes than last 
ir, less sugar, dairy products, and, 
er the forced slaughter of this fall, 
; meats and fats. 

here must be concerted action to 
‘| with the price problem in the 
ited States. Simply letting things 
could expose this nation to a shat- 
ng inflation, which will eventual- 
‘and us, and the rest of the world 
ng with us, in deeper trouble. 

t the same time any concerted 
ram for dealing with the United 
tes price problem must be fash- 
d in the light of the inescapable 
erest and duty of the United 
tes to share our relative abun- 
ce with the hungry and the des- 
te peoples of our sister-nations 
und the world. 

his is the dilemma of the critical 
ter ahead. The other speakers are 
ancing proposals for coping with 
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the problem. My mission has been 
simply to present the plight of the 
millions abroad whose welfare in the 
end is our welfare. 


From Chicago 


Mr. Senuttz: Thank you, Mr. 
FitzGerald. You have vividly put be- 
fore us the food plight which you 
have found in Europe. Congressman 
Hope has put to us the task in the 
sense that we must stand with Eu- 
rope on exports. 

Kline, you have had three occa- 
sions to be called to Europe during 
the war and since the war, and you 
have seen problems there firsthand. 
I think that we ought to undertake a 
bit of exploration here as to the 
causes for this critical food situation 
in Europe as you have seen it first- 
hand. What lies back of this develop- 
ment in Europe, as you see it? 


Mr. Kune: In the first place, 
there is no question at all about the 
situation; the shortage is a very real 
shortage. It results, it seems to me, in 
the first place, from a reduction in 
production and trade from the sort 
which Europe has had. That reduc- 
tion has meant that there have been 
less imports of food. The fact of the 
matter is that they have less imports 
of food, less indigenous production of 
food, and more people to eat it. That 
means that folks are very hungry in- 
deed. Agricultural production is 
down, primarily also because of the 
lack of industrial production. The 
most important lack in that field is 
fertilizers, and fertilizer is, after all, 
an industrial product. 

The most dramatic thing in the 
population field is the fact that we 
have had something over seven mil- 
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lion people about whom we know, be- 
sides a lot we are not so sure of, who 
have moved from East Prussia, Po- 
land, Czechoslovakia, and Eastern 
Europe to the British and American 
zones in Germany. In addition, there 
is a steady growth in population in 
other areas. 

So, it seems to me that we can just 
say offhand that the food situation 
there is very critical for very obvious 
reasons. Production is down some- 
thing between 30 and 40 per cent; 
there are more people to feed; and 
there are far less imports. 


Mr. Scuuttz: The weather aspect 
of that situation this year, in a sense, 
highlights the crisis. There was the 
winter kill last winter and spring and 
the drought this summer, which 
FitzGerald mentioned, and which 
you mention now. You do not stress, 
though (and perhaps you want to), 
the inflation which is a part of the 
economies of some of the Western 
countries and how this is also part of 
the critical difficulties in getting dis- 
tribution. Would you give that the 
emphasis which I imply? 


Mr. Kuine: Of course, a great 
many of the food commodities in 
Europe are distributed on the basis 
of coupons rather than in response to 
the ownership of money. Money is 
rather easy to get and coupons rath- 
er difficult to get. There is, however, 
a free market in Europe, which some 
people call the black market and 
where some people do live. This 
mixes the situation up a little, but 
certainly it does not affect the very 
great bulk of Europeans. 


Mr. Scuuttz: I would stress also 
the fact that the east of Europe is 
not furnishing any food to the west 


and that in the prewar period a large 
volume of food actually moved in the 
trade between the countries now 
dominated by Russia to the east and 
those who use the food in the mor 
industrial sectors to the west. 


Mr. Kuine: That point certainly 
deserves stress. Currently, we ought 
to do everything, I believe, which we 
can to work those people into this 
situation, with the idea that we can 
make up permanently a part of the 
food supply for Western Europe ou 
of that area. 


Mr. Scuuttz: Congressman Hope 
and Mr. FitzGerald put a good deal o 
stress upon our responsibility; the 
reason why we are concerned about 
this; and upon obligations which 
stem, in addition to humanitariar 
considerations, from political consid 
erations, social, and so on. I jud 
that you would concur with this. 
would you not? 


Mr. Kuve: Quite! 


Mr. Scuuttz: Let us go on to the 
other problem of why we have thi 
farm-food price spiral in the Unitee 
States. The two problems are not un 
related, obviously; and, in a reg 
sense, one is in part causing th 
other. 

But there again it seems to 
that we have to stress the poin 
which Hope and FitzGerald have pu 
to us—the short corn crop was 2 
impulse which started the spira 
once again this summer. Yet, I woul 
stress, as Congressman Hope dit 
that the output in the United Stat 
has in fact, despite the short cor 
crop, as a whole been extreme 
abundant. 


Mr. Kune: That is right. And, i 
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ite of the price of food and in spite 

all these exports, we are eating 

per cent more than we did before 
e war. This leads me to insist that 
is food-price situation is a part of 
| over-all price problem rather than 
mething which we ought to set 
art by itself. 


Mr. Scuuttz: I would point out, 
ctual-wise, that in the last twelve 
onths we have in fact exported five 

es as much as we did before the 
ar; and we have been able to do 

t despite the fact that we have 
ded 17 per cent per capita to our 
me consumption. The supply is 

re again. for the coming year. The 
sestion really is how we will keep 
use in terms of the whole economy. 

ou stress the fact that we have a 
Pal inflationary situation and 
at the farm-food price spiral is 
srely a part of that general infla- 
onary problem. 

“We ought now to turn quickly 
sd, as briefly as we can, discuss 
at you and I feel can be done about 
is matter—particularly as we focus 
\y on the European issue, which 
have discussed and presented, 
d on the farm and the food-price 
coblem here in the United States. 


Mr. Kune: We can agree, I be- 
e, that one of the first necessities 
or the government to make up its 
nd what this absolutely necessary 
ount is that we are going to export 
_Europe—decide how much it is— 
id then proceed to get it. 


Mr. Scuuttz: I agree with you 
ly. It seems to me that we must 
ch a positive, clean-cut, precise 
ision on that point—whether it is 
hundred or four hundred and 
or five hundred million bushels 


of wheat. Then we must proceed to 
accumulate stock and to bring a cer- 
tainty, in the terms of that decision, 
into the whole American economy. 
That is your point, is it not? 


Mr. Kune: That is right. 


Mr. Scuuttz: We must proceed 
to accumulate, even though it has 
price consequences in the immediate 
future. But let us get it while it still 
is obtainable and not used up for 
feed or other purposes in the United 
States. Is that right? 


Mr. Kune: Certainly it will be 
easier to get while we have it than 
after it has been dissipated one way 
or another. In addition, I have a very 
strong conviction that wheat, for 
instance, is widely held by a great 
many people and that we can get it 
far more easily now than we can after 
its ownership is more closely held. 


Mr. Scuutrz: I find myself also 
contending that two or three corol- 
lary actions are needed in relation to 
wheat. I am focusing the discussion 
on wheat because it is the most 
dramatic symbol in the terms of the 
grains which are involved and needed 
here for food for export. We have, 
first, to keep wheat from entering 
feed channels (this point is already 
implied in what you just said). To 
do that, we have to see to it that 
wheat is priced somewhere between 
20 and 25 per cent above the price of 
corn. That certainly will affect de- 
cisions on millions of farms in such a 
way that wheat will not be fed un- 
duly or in very large amounts to 
animals. You would agree with that, 
would you not? 


Mr. Kune: Yes, that certainly is 
true. 
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Mr. Scuut7z: I would go one step 
further and seek again to get some 
control over the amount of wheat 
which is mixed into commercial 


feeds. 


Mr. Kune: That would require 
some sort of action by Congress 
probably. 


Mr. Scuuttz: Yes. And yet it 
might be induced to a certain point 
in view of the hiatus in time which 
now exists between when Congress is 
being adjourned and when it can re- 
convene. 

But since so much of the wheat 
which will be used as feed is fed in the 
eastern part of this country for dairy 
cows and for chicken feed, it enters 
in this commercial mixture. If some 
regulation, by persuasion, if you 
please, could be gotten on that point, 
it seems to me that we would make 
some real gains. 


Mr. Kune: That is quite true. 
Certainly it needs to be supported by 
the differential in price which you 
suggest. 


Mr. Scuuttz: And then it seems 
to me that we ought to conserve 
wheat by increasing the extraction 
rate—that is, the amount of flour 
which we get out of wheat. Here 
again we have to rely upon persua- 
sion, not having the powers in the 
Executive Branch of our govern- 
ment, at the moment, as I under- 
stand it, to take an action of this 
sort. Again I presume that it could 
be easily woven in by firms which are 
involved and that the consumers 
would accept it rather readily if on 
private account we had the initiative 
to take hold. What else can one do in 
that respect? 


Mr. Kune: There has been a lo 
of talk about speculation. It prob- 
ably has some part in this, and people 
who are concerned with it, and espe. 
cially the grain exchanges the 
selves, can afford to do everything 
necessary to convince the public tha’ 
they are not currently interested in 
speculating in food. 


Mr. Scuuttz: Concretely, it seems 
to me that it would be extremely well 
for the commodity markets which 
deal in futures to put themselves on 
the same footing as the security 
markets are—that is, abide by the 
same rules which govern there 
rather than protesting and holding 
back, let us say, on the added in 
crease of margins to 333 per cent, 
which has been asked. They should 
actually go further and ask for 4¢ 
per cent and 50 per cent, which 
would be below the margins now re 
quired for most purposes in the sé 
curity exchanges. 


Mr. Kutvne: I want to go back jus 
a little bit, Schultz, to this matter ol 
the government’s ability to ge 
wheat. It does seem to me that 4 
price should be announced now, 
which might be something above 
the price which we have but whicl 
would be considerably below the 
price which wheat might be expecte¢ 
to go to if there were just an opef 
out-and-out buying on the centre 
markets. We might announce a pro 
gram, and I believe that we cou 
get farmers to agree with that pre 
gram and to be willing to sell the 
wheat at a price which would be 
relatively reasonable price. 


Mr. Scuuttz: We have talk 
largely about the supply side 
home, today. I would just like to sa 
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iat on the demand side, it seems to 
'e, we are less prone to make specific 
iggestions, because so much de- 
2nds upon what we will do volun- 
rily and by self-restraint. We must 
it out waste. What else do you see 
iat can be said at that point? 


Mr. Kune: We should not eat 
o much. We should encourage the 
ousewives to buy sparingly. But I 
opreciate that all these things will 
2 difficult. Nevertheless, if we actu- 
‘ly appreciate what the situation is 
- Europe, I think that voluntarily 
ie American people would do quite 
good deal. 


Mr. Scuutrz: In the picture 
broad it seems to me that what we 
rally can say is that the United 
tates can make its own contribution 
*rtain and decisive and bring that 
ito the clear. 

To avert a social and political 
naos in Europe this winter and next 
pring, the United States must as- 
me a major responsibility for that 
rt of Europe’s food supply which 
e must import. To do this, we are 


agreed that the United States gov- 
ernment should decide on how much 
food we can and will make available. 
Then we must proceed at once to 
buy enough to do that job. All un- 
certainty on this point should be re- 
moved. 

To keep too much wheat from 
being used as feed for livestock in 
this country, the government should 
(1) keep wheat prices 20-25 per cent 
above corn prices and (2) limit the 
amount of wheat that is mixed into 
commercial feeds. 

More flour should be extracted 
from wheat. Commodity markets 
should observe the same margin re- 
quirements which prevail in our se- 
curity markets. Food consumption 
at home is very large. Everything 
must be done to reduce waste. 
Abroad we should make our contribu- 
tions specific and certain. Some foods 
should be acquired from countries 
dominated by Russia. 

But for all this the hour is late. 
All too little is being done to avert 
the food crisis which is settling on 
Europe. 


ee 


A Special Supplement 


AMERICA AND THE FOOD CRISIS 


* 


President Truman’s Statement on Food 


September 25, 1947 


AM making public today a report from the Cabinet committee o 

world food problems which emphasizes a critical situation calling 
for immediate action by every American. The report stresses the 
tremely grave situation abroad and the relationship between our abi 
ity to help meet urgent foreign food needs and the price situation 1 
the United States. 

The committee states that adverse crop developments, includi 
those of recent weeks, both in North America and in Europe, m 
apparent a food shortage even worse than a year ago. The losses fro 
heavy frosts in northwestern Europe last winter have been incr 
by a general European drought this spring and summer. Any si 
nificant cut in the already low rations in those countries will have m 
serious consequences for their rehabilitation. 

In the face of this situation, the report shows that without fu 
action, we would be able to carry through a large export program; 
as a result of sharply reduced corn production and continued high de 
mestic demand for grain, exports would not equal last year’s to 
shipments—even though world needs are greater. 
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The United States cannot rest on this export prospect. To ship 
wre abroad without adjustments in domestic demand, however, 
uld aggravate our own price situation. 
n presenting their report the Cabinet committee stressed the 
ency of doing everything possible to meet the problem at home and 
oad. It recommended further emphasis on shipments of food other 
il grain in rounding out our export program and on arrangements 
the fullest participation by other nations in the combined effort to 
rease available supplies and to channel them to points of greatest 
ed. 
The committee made it clear, however, that definite steps to con- 
‘ve on use of foodstuffs at home and reduce the feeding of grain to 
estock will be essential if we are to make our fullest contribution 
wards meeting minimum foreign needs and at the same time relieve 
+ upward pressure on prices at home. 


As a primary step, I am therefore appointing a Citizens Food Com- 
ttee to advise on ways and means of carrying out the necessary con- 
vation effort. Charles Luckman of Cambridge, Massachusetts, will 
ive as chairman of this nonpartisan committee. I am asking the 
sizens Food Committee to meet at the earliest possible moment to 
velop plans for bringing the vital problem of food conservation to 
» attention of every American for action. 

At the same time, I am establishing a working organization which 
| mobilize the resources of the Government in support of the over- 
program. I will also confer with the Congressional leaders of both 
-ties regarding legislative action which may be necessary. 

While waiting for detailed recommendations from the Citizens 
mmittee, there is one immediate and personal thing each of us can 
We can start now to conserve by being more selective in foods we 
y, particularly livestock products whose production requires large 
antities of grain. Such action on our part will do two things. We will 
eon our family budget and we will help others who are in desperate 
+d. I am confident that the American people, realizing the extreme 
jousness of the situation, will cooperate fully. 


, 
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etter to President Truman from the Cabinet Food 
Committee, September 24, 1947 


¢ President 
¢ White House 


AR Mr. PRESIDENT: 


his will confirm our oral recommendations to you, made Septem- 
22, at the time we submitted our report containing a factual 
vraisal of the food situation. 

We wish to emphasize again the seriousness of this situation. The 
eds of other countries for food have increased substantially over the 
st year through a succession of unfavorable weather conditions at 
tical periods in the development of their 1947 crops. Similar condi- 
ns in this country have produced a serious drop in our own corn 
duction, with the result that there will undoubtedly be a strong 
aptation to feed more wheat to livestock. This will reduce the avail- 
‘lity of United States grain for export shipment more than 2,000,000 
.s below last year’s level unless additional positive action is taken. 
We wish to make entirely clear our feeling that the rate of exports 
fich can now be definitely planned is not enough in view of the in- 
ased needs in the deficit areas abroad. Even if we could approximate 
: level of last year’s shipments, other countries would still be left ina 
Scult food supply situation. 

he difficulty of attempting to enlarge our grain exports beyond 
at is now indicated lies in the domestic problems resulting from 
h prices. We are already faced with the need for vigorous action to 
-vent a further inflationary price spiral. 

[n these circumstances, we recommend a number of measures to 
:p meet the situation. Some of these are embodied in the report; 
1ers have been discussed with you verbally. 

e, the American people, must conserve our use of grain, in food 
d in animal feed, so that additional supplies will be available for 
eting the most urgent needs of other countries. The appointment 
special committee to develop ways and means of carrying out a 
cessful conservation campaign is recommended. 
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Other steps should include: increased exports of United States foods _ 
other than grains, joint international efforts to assure maximum food 
shipments from all exporting countries, further efforts by importing 
countries to increase their own collections of food, and the channeling 
of exports to the most critical areas. 

We wish to emphasize that the most important immediate measure, 
however, and the only one which can both increase the available sup. 
plies and relieve inflationary pressures, is an all-out drive for domestic 
conservation. 

Respectfully, 
Members, Cabinet Committee on World Food Programs 


[Comprising Secretaries Marshall, 
Anderson, and Harriman] 


The Report of the Cabinet Food Committee and 
the Letter of Transmittal to the President 


September 22, 1947 
Dear Mr. Presipent: 

Because of adverse crop developments particularly in recent wee 
both in North America and in other areas of the Northern Hemisph 
it is now apparent that the world food shortage is even worse than 
was a year ago. There is a serious gap between minimum needs 0} 

*food-deficit countries and total supplies available for shipment fron 
surplus-producing areas. 

Your Cabinet Committee on world food programs is submittin 
herewith a general appraisal of the food situation. 


Respectfully yours, 


Cabinet Committee on World Food Programs: 
Curnon P. ANDERSON (chairman) 
G. C. Marsua.., Secretary of State 
W. A. Harriman, Secretary of Commerce 
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REPORT ON THE FOOD SITUATION 
September 22, 1947 


‘It is now generally known that the world food shortage is even 
orse than it was a year ago. Storms and floods last winter, followed 
r droughts this summer, have taken a heavy toll of crops in many 
iportant food-importing countries. Grain harvests in France, Italy, 
.d other European countries are substantially below last year. Pro- 
ction prospects for potatoes, sugar beets, pulses, and fodder crops 
-ve been lowered in Central and Western Europe. Much of this 
‘terioration in world food production has taken place in the last 
irty to sixty days. 


As a result of these conditions, the gap between available exports 
id minimum needs of the importing countries is estimated at about 
' per cent—or 4.5 million tons—in terms of grain alone. It was hoped 
irlier that increased local production of other foods might serve to 
iduce this gap, but the recent declines in crop prospects in these def- 
it areas make it clear that this hope is now lost. 

This situation in the deficit areas points up the direct obligation 
jat rests upon the United States, along with all other exporting coun- 
ies, to do everything possible to make up the inevitable shortages. 
here is no need to review here the place of adequate food supplies as 
‘foundation stone in building a stable structure of economic and 
litical rehabilitation. We must send every pound of food that it is 
ractical to ship to these countries of greatest need. There can be no 
sagreement on this basic purpose. 

Our plans to carry out this purpose have been complicated by crop 
evelopments in North America during recent weeks. Deterioration in 
ited States corn crop prospects has reduced the estimated supply of 
orn for the year ahead to a total about 700,000,000 bushels below last 
ar. The total supply of the four principal feed grains will be down 
ut a billion bushels. This makes it appear certain that continuation 
“heavy demand and high prices for livestock products would provide 
e incentive for farmers to feed much more wheat, cutting heavily in 
e record 1947 crop. A further complication is the fact that Canada’s 
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wheat prospects have recently been estimated at about 15 per cent 
below last year. 

These facts call for careful appraisal. The need to ship large supplies 
abroad is unquestionably great. Also important is the need to protect 
our own economy and price structure. In this situation, it is impera- 
tive that a balance be struck which will call for shipment of the last 
food calorie which can be provided without undermining the nation’s 
strength and effectiveness. 

It is obvious that such a balance cannot be an inflexible determina- 
tion. It will be affected by changing conditions. The measure of the 
United States contribution in the world-wide effort to keep rations 
from dropping below the danger point will also be relative. In apprais- 
ing export possibilities for 1947-48, it will be helpful to compare them 
with our shipments last year. 

From July 1, 1946, through June 30, 1947, the United States ex- 
ported nearly 18,500,000 long tons of foodstuffs—the largest total ever 
shipped from one country in a single year. These shipments repre- 
sented about 49.6 trillion calories of food—enough to supplement the 
diets of 300,000,000 people to the extent of around 450 calories a day 
throughout the year. [Table 1] gives a rough breakdown of the calorie 
value of 1946-47 exports by major commodity groups. 


TABLE 1 
1946-47 FOOD EXPORTS 


Trillions of % of 
Food Calories Total 
Wheat and ‘flour-)3e-ne Bie 62.9 
Coarse. grains... ..:...4 se eee 12.1 24.4 
RICE See. 3 oc si eae en 2 2.6 
[Beans and peas.|...meceeeeere oe - 6 1.2 
Edible fats, oils, and peanuts..... 2.0 402 
WDairy products... vores. 2 1.3 2.6 
ried iruits ::....:.\) teed Seve an 12 -6 
Gitrus yuices ...... eee, SE = . 
Vegetables (including potatoes). . . 3 .6 
Meat, poultry products, and fish. . 5 1.0 
11) 71 ee ee. ae 49.6 100.0 


TABLE 2 
GRAIN AVAILABILITY, 1946-47 AND 1947-48" 
(Millions of Bushels) 


1946-47 Production Total 1947-48 Production Total 
Carry-In and Imports Supplyt Carry-In and Imports Supplyt 
eG eke intcis vas < b tole) 1,156 1,256 83 1,409 1,492 
re Or 173 3,288 3,461 350 2,404 2,754 
LP SERS rie 292 1,510 1,802 278 1,227 1,505 
BER a ails lc. 58.6 208.4 327 55.6 205.9 351.5 
sorghums. . 9.2 106.7 115.9 10 90 100 
ae Se 2:5 20.2 22.5 2.3 26.6 28.9 
PROCADE o xinv-«,. O2he0) |) 0,340.3 |1s0,054.4 | 778.0; | 5,452-5 | 6,231.4 


* All grains on a July—June year except corn, which is on an October-September year. 
' t Grain only. 


TABLE 2a 
POSSIBLE UTILIZATION OF 1947-48 GRAIN SUPPLIES* 
(Millions of Bushels) 
SN NENT 
) Indus- Total Balance 
Food Feed Seed neg eg Se Domestic Av ualabic 
ther Outt hee for 
Utilization 

Uses Export 

Pats 28 scgicls 510 350 BOA ali tard ecg 147 1,004 400 
UR ae 1so | 2,350 13 65 174 2,752 art 

AE ora: SON yr, TSC EEO fisies ti etoae 185 1,405 10 

OTe gets 3". 80 160 19 10 60.5 329.5 23 

ain sorghums a 67 3 3 10 14 

ee eee 7 6.3 5 6 2.6 26.9 2 
Totaly..(022 800 | 4,083.3 237 84 579.1 | 5,783.4 470t 


_ * All grains on a July—June year except corn, which is on an October-September year. 


+ At this time, before next year’s crops can be estimated, these figures represent the minimum safe 
~overs. Final estimates will depend upon crop prospects next spring. 


- t Includes 19,000,000 bushels of corn exported in the July-September quarter of 1947, which is an addi- 
to the 2,000,000 bushels estimated to be exported during the corn crop year. 
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Last year’s exports included 14,500,000 long tons of grain (more 
than 550,000,000 bushels). Wheat, and flour in wheat equivalent, 
made up nearly 400,000,000 bushels of this total, with corn, oats 
barley, rye, and grain sorghums accounting for the rest. In terms of 
food calories, grains represented nearly 88 per cent of all export ship- 
ments. 

This year there will not be available, under conditions now prevail 
ing, as large a volume of grain for shipment. It now seems likely that 
about 400,000,000 bushels of wheat and flour will be available for 
export—about the same as last year. However, the total of other 
grains and grain products estimated to be available for shipment this 
year is not much more than one-third the quantity exported during 
1946-47—about 70,000,000 bushels as compared with 175,000,000 
bushels. Corn exports will have to be limited almost entirely to the 
19,000,000 bushels bought last spring and moved out during July and 
August. Barley, grain sorghums, oats, and rye will make up the rest 
of the expected 70,000,000 bushels of these “coarse grains.” 

It is obvious that the United States will have to put more emphasis 
on shipments of foodstuffs other than grain. A careful survey of possi 
bilities, which are regarded as practicable under present circumstances 
from the price and other points of view, shows that even then we shall 
probably fall short of last year’s total shipments unless arrangements | 
can be made for shipment of supplies which are produced in other 
countries. The movement of substantial quantities of Cuban sugar to 
food-deficit countries is an important illustration of this possibility 

[Table 3] gives a rough estimate of United States export availabili 
ties of all foods for the 1947-48 year. It is broken down in terms of 
calorie value, percentage for major commodity groups, and cost on ¢ 
calorie basis. The cost item, of course, is a vital one. Some commodi 
ties which conceivably might be exported, but for which the calorie 
cost would obviously be so great as to remove them from practical 
consideration, have not been listed. 

The table shows that the calorie value of grains in the export pro 
gram for this year would be only about 82 per cent of the total, a 
compared with 88 per cent last year. From the cost point of view, 
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TABLE 3 
ESTIMATED EXPORT AVAILABILITIES, 1947-48 


Average 

Trillions or Probable E Cost per 

of thy (Millions tid 100,000 

Calories of Dollars) Calories 

(Dollars) 

FUL CLOUT oe cisis sds soles ss 32.9 71.9 1,066.0 | 49.0 3.24 
BRO REAIDS Ri veWsisities <eses «1s 4.0 10.1 140.1 O77 Ser 
Be ene oc A asi «<i cie id 8 r.3 2.8 85.8 3.9 6.77 
PONOIOAR YT Oy Puech oes ee 7 ral 32.2 al 4.81 
rle fats, oils, and peanuts. . . 3.0 6.6 153.9 a5 5.06 
RE DTORHUCES yet rk eee. g" nes “yi By 253.5 Il.7 14.81 
SAEPUTi Ses MRK wed Susy 6 ie 46.3 a 8.15 
Se TESTOR <9, 8) RMS Me cks. 9, $s) «33 I .2 18.5 8 24.74 
stables (including potatoes). . 2 a) 46.3 at 22.54 
t, poultry products, and fish. 7 nk 328.0 | 15.1 46.02 
OUR Naa) LMS eid oes ialas 6 45.8 | 100.0 2,176.6 | 100.0 4.75 


owing listed commodities would cost, at present prices, from $2 to 
Der 100,000 calories: wheat, flour, coarse grains, dry peas, lard and 
ble oils. (Cuban sugar also falls in this price range.) Foods costing 
een $5 and $10 per 100,000 calories would include milled rice, dry 
ns, dried prunes, raisins, peanuts, and nonfat dry milk solids. 
ist other dairy products would range from $15 to $20 per 100,000 
ries. Concentrated citrus juices would range between $20 and $30. 
ictically all other animal products and processed fruits and vegeta- 
would run considerably higher than $30. 

Che United States will not, of course, be working alone in the job of 
ing food to deficit areas. The world food problem requires the full 
peration of all nations. It is believed that food exports in 1947-48 
countries other than the United States could be increased by 
ut 5.3 million tons over the quantities shipped in 1946-47. Over 
30,000 tons of this total would be accounted for by increases in 
rts of grains (including coarse grains) and rice. Sugar shipments 
. be increased by about 1,800,000 tons, according to present esti- 
es, and increases in shipments of edible fats and oils would ac- 
t for most of the remainder (see Table 4). 
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TABLE 4 


EXPORTS, 1946-47, AND ESTIMATED QUANTITIES 
AVAILABLE FOR EXPORT, 1947-48, FROM COUN- 
TRIES OTHER THAN THE UNITED STATES 


(Thousand Long Tons) 


1946-47 1947-48 

Bread grainss..c. ss - ek 9,733 II,000 
Coarseigrains).¢245 2.480 3,688 4,500 
Rice Ree cage aes oka oe 1,500 2,500 
Subtotalgaaeens ec a 14,921 18,000 
Edible fats and oils... .. 2,100 2,600 
Meat wan tnetisiiee sca 1,989 1,973 
Cheeses tiga tic era ie s < 171 155 
Eggs (shell equivalent)... 109 132 
Subtotalgesees. ee fe 4,369 4,860 
SUGalersetiteciae.s des - 7,600 9,400 
PLO tal saree mde to lavoless 26,890 32,260 


* Raw value. 


Argentina and Australia could provide most of the increase i 
grains (Argentina 1.3 million tons, Australia 0.6 million tons), am 
Burma most of the increase in rice exports (775,000 tons out of at 
estimated total increase of 1,000,000 tons). Cuba can be expected 
supply most of the increase in available sugar, and the Philippin 
Republic almost the entire increase in edible fats and oils. 

Even with this expected increase in exports from other countries 
together with the food that would be available under present circum 
stances for shipment by the United States, there would still be 
serious gap between the minimum needs of deficit countries and t 
total of foodstuffs which could be supplied. 

In view of this serious situation, additional steps should be taken 
increase the availability of food supplies for export and the efficiency 
their use. A definite responsibility rests on the deficit countries to ma 
the most effective possible use of their indigenous production b 
strengthening their collection and distribution systems, and by sprea 
ing carefully all available supplies over the full twelve-months peri 
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the marketing year. As mentioned in this report, increased em- 
lasis must be placed on foods other than grains for shipment from 
2 United States, and supplies from all exporting countries must be 
anneled to the areas of most critical need. 

Immediate consideration must be given to the conservation of our 
ain supplies, through a voluntary campaign to economize domestic 
2—particularly of those livestock products whose production re- 
ires large amounts of grain. Recommendations for any legislative 
ion which might be necessary to maximize the availability of United 
tes grain for export should also be considered. 


xcerpts from Interim Report by President Truman’s 
‘Committee on Foreign Aid, September 27, 1947 


The President’s Committee on Foreign Aid [a twenty-man non- 
irtisan group, appointed last June 22 and headed by Secretary of 
ommerce Harriman, to study the capacity of the United States to 
d foreign nations under the Marshall Plan and to advise the Presi- 
ent on the limits within which such aid could be wisely and safely 
-tended] submitted a special interim report to President Truman on 
=ptember 27. The Committee declared that the United States, during 
le crop year 1947-48, could export 500,000,000 bushels of wheat and 
),000,000 bushels of coarse grains without imposing “grave hardship 
1 the American people as a whole, if its effects be measured in physi- 
il terms.” The Committee made its interim report “‘in view of the 
rgency of the food crisis in Europe, and the necessity for immediate 
scisions with respect to grain procurement by the United States Gov- 
‘nment.” 

“At most,” the Committee said, “it would cause some reduction in 
1e supply of meat, poultry, and dairy products available for domestic 
ynsumption next year. At the present time our consumption of meat 
er capita is some 8 per cent higher than in 1941, and over 20 per cent 
igher than the average for 1935-39. The per capita consumption of 
oultry products has risen even more. That of dairy products is slight- 
higher than in 1941. 
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‘In the producing areas,” the interim report said, “the reduction in 
»ply would not be significant; however, there would be a concentra- 
n of feed shortage in the deficit areas where the feed availability per 
‘mal unit would fall well below the national average.” 


(The Committee also recommended action along the lines set forth 
| President Truman in his announcement of a national drive against 
od waste. It called for a program of voluntary self-rationing by con- 
ers and of lessening the amount of wheat-feeding to animals. 
she dilemma,” it said, “cannot be resolved for this winter by the 
mposition of direct controls of any kind.’’ The Committee argued 
ut the most effective weapon for immediately reducing the pressure 
the grain markets would be a drive to cut the demand for meat, 
ter, poultry, and eggs by voluntary self-rationing on the part of 
nsumers. “‘Such an effort,” it said, ‘““must be led by the President; it 
ast be carefully planned, intensively organized, and based upon ob- 
‘ning the organized cooperation of food producers, processors, dis- 


butors, and, above all, consumers.” 
p ; * 
The Committee underscored the seriousness of the problem by re- 


rting an indicated world deficit of 3,000,000 tons of grain. In rela- 
in to the 500,000,000 bushels of wheat which the Committee esti- 
ated could be exported by the United States, the Committee said 
at a policy decision must be made as to whether it is better policy to 
ake sure of getting wheat at the risk of pushing wheat prices higher 
rough more aggressive buying, or to buy wheat cautiously on market 
eaks at the risk of obtaining considerably less for export than will 
needed to meet minimum requirements in overseas areas of special 
portance to the United States. 


The Committee had six general recommendations to make: 


“Tt [a voluntary self-rationing plan] can and should be based on 
th consumer resistance to high prices and the desire to make some 
odest sacrifice to prevent starvation abroad. If successful, this move- 
ent would certainly discourage excessive feeding of high-priced 
reat and other feeds. It would tend to reduce inflationary pressure 
d make possible a more equitable distribution of our food supplies 
nong American consumers. 
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The executive departments should keep pressure on the commod- 
exchanges to set the highest margin requirements for nonhedging 
ires trading in grain that are obtainable without destroying the 
ctiveness of the exchanges for necessary hedging operations. The 
modity exchanges do not make prices rise but there is evidence of 
rowing speculative interest in commodities that should be dis- 
raged in every way possible. 

‘The State Department and other departments concerned should 
every means at the disposal of our Government to bring about 
nges in Argentine policy so as to secure the export of maximum 
intities of grain and its distribution to the right countries on rea- 
able terms. Looking beyond the present season it is highly impor- 
t that the Argentine Government encourage instead of discourage 
planting of a large acreage for the next crop. 


“Exports to countries other than Western Europe, and the occupied 
as in the Orient, for which minimum requirements have been care- 
'y calculated should be restricted to amounts demonstrably re- 
red to meet essential needs. 


“In 1946-47 our exports to Eastern Europe totaled about 1.5 mil- 
1 tons, to Latin America, 2.3 million tons, and to miscellaneous 
ican and Asiatic countries another 1.5 million tons. In the light of 
s year’s more acute world grain shortage, such exports should not 
continued at this level except on the basis of demonstrated need. 
‘In screening the grain requirements of the importing areas, and 
determining the relative priorities of the needs, it may be desirable 
take into account the proportion of their total grain supplies which 
available directly for human consumption and the proportion 
ich is being fed to livestock and poultry. 

“Although it is not relevant to the urgent problems of this winter, 
> committee believes that immediate attention should be given to 
> desirability of increasing exports of nitrate fertilizers from the 
ited States to Western Europe. 

“With present rates of consumption, the shift of a moderate ton- 
ze of nitrogen from use in the United States to use in Europe would 
ike possible a large net addition to world food supplies. Such action 
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would have to be taken within the next few months if additional fe 
tilizer were to be available for application in the spring of 1948 

The report recognized that the corn crop in this country was belo 
needs. Whether livestock in this country, or human beings in deficit 
areas abroad get the major portion of our surplus wheat, it said, d 
pends on prices, the behavior of American consumers, and the action 
taken by the United States Government “during the next few weeks. 

“Tf the European need is to be met,” it continued, “‘it is essenti 
(1) to lessen the disappearance of wheat for livestock feed, (2) 
acquire it for export (or subsequent resale in this country if serious 
need develops or the winter wheat crop fails) before the supply passes 
into hands from which it will not easily be drawn.” 

The report said that the Agriculture Department in recent weeks 
had acquired very little wheat and warned that “unless radical and 
unexpected changes occur, it may not be able to acquire, with presen 
buying practices, the bare minimum quantity of wheat necessary fo 
export this year” (New York Times and New York Herald Tribune, 
September 28, 1947). 


— 


a. What Do You Think? 


Why are food prices too high? Is food scarce? Why are the demands so 
phigh? How does the present American agricultural production compare 
with prewar levels? With wartime levels? 


What can we do about the food crisis in Europe? How much American food 
lis going abroad? Would the American people, in your opinion, support a 
program of exports to aid a starving world even if it means continually 
higher prices? What policy do you favor in relation to food exports in the 
ext few months? Why is the situation abroad so critical? How will stop- 
gap aid affect long-run trade policy? Discuss. 


)Can we fit a high-price food policy in this country into world food markets? 
What is the relation of farm prices to the general price structure and 
economic climate in this country today? What is the conflict within agri- 
‘culture itself between the desire for world markets and the demand for 
yprotection of the home market? What is America’s place in the world 
Jagricultural set-up? 


‘What is the cause of the food-price spiral in the United States? What can 
wwe do about the food-price problem in the United States? Can we get food 
sprices down? By producing more? By rationing? Voluntary? Compulsory? 
‘By price control? By reducing exports of food? How are food prices related 
ito the other inflationary pressures? 


‘How does the Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations 
spropose to increase the supply of food in the world? Is there a conflict 
‘between internal agricultural policy and the proposals for world food and 
itrade policy under the United Nations? Are changes necessary in American 
food policy to make it consistent with a desirable world food policy? To 
what extent do you think American agriculture policy will be determined 
by the decisions which are made on foreign policy and world trade? 


What will happen in this country when the demand for food starts to fall 
off? Is American farm policy adequate to meet the problems created? 
What long-run policy do you favor? Does it need congressional action for 
implementation? Discuss. 
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